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I used  to  believe  that  I was  a cross-grained  old  bachelor, 
incapable  of  attracting  the  love  of  a woman,  much  more  so 
of  a child,  but  God  has  taught  me  to  love  both  through 
the  pure  and  loving  heart  of  a little  girl. 

The  south-west  corner  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  is,  on 
most  days,  the  pleasantest  bit  of  my  walk  to  * Chambers,’ 
and  in  very  fine  weather  the  footway  here,  skirting  the 
garden  of  ‘ the  Fields,’  is  that  part  of  my  daily  walk  over 
which  I usually  saunter  not  because  fatigued  by  my  journey, 
here  nearly  ended,  but  because  the  sunny  path,  overhung 
with  fine  plane  trees,  has  a pleasant  attraction  for  Lon- 
doners, to  which  I am  especially  sensitive.  The  place 
abounds  with  children  at  such  times  ; everything  about  it 
looks  pleasantly  attractive  to  them ; even  the  stone  curb 
seems  exactly  formed  to  accommodate  the  tiny  limbs  of 
little  boys  and  girls — a double  curb  of  stone,  in  fact,  serv- 
ing as  a substantial  footstool  for  any  number  of  children. 

At  this  point  scores  of  London  children — and  I have 
learned  to  love  children,  dirty  or  clean— are  wont  to  sun 
themselves  on  warm  days  and  to  exercise  on  cooler  ones, 
a cheerful  sight,  which  even  softens  the  beadle  of  ‘ the 
Fields,’  and  has  occasionally  been  observed  to  elicit  a smile 
from  that  stately  official. 

I am  not  a forward  man,  and  usually  am  content  to 
gaze,  in  passing,  on  the  children’s  merry  games  without 
remark  or  even  greeting,  admiring  the  skill  and  patient 
care  of  the  very  infantine  nurses,  burdened  with  still  more 
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infantine  babies,  and  listening  with  amusement  and  wonder 
to  the  elder  girls’  and  boys’  rendering  of  the  newest  opera 
tunes,  handed  down  in  a wonderfully  short  time  from 
Covent  Garden  stage  to  Clare  Market  pavement. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  bright  mornings  of  May  that 
my  attention,  walking  past,  or  rather  among,  the  children 
playing  about  this  corner  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  was 
directed  to  a clever-looking  but  rather  bold  little  girl,  shoe- 
less and  stockingless,  sitting  apart  from  the  general  as- 
sembly of  children,  quiet  and  evidently  in  no  good  humour. 
Something  induced  me  to  address  her. 

4 Anything  the  matter,  my  child  ? ’ 

No  reply. 

‘ Have  you  no  one  to  play  with  ? * 

4 Don’t  want  no  one.’ 

Here  a jeering  cry  came  from  one  of  the  other  girls  : 

4 She’s  sulking,  she  is  ! ’ 

4 Dear  me,’  said  I,  vainly  believing  that  I could  put 
things  right  at  my  mere  desire,  4 why  don’t  you  all  play 
nicely  together  ? ’ 

4 She  ain’t  a nice  girl  at  all,’  rejoined  the  last  speaker, 
4 and  me  and  the  others  don’t  want  her  to  play.’ 

4 Oh,  that’s  a sad  thing  to  say,’  cried  I ; 4 I’m  sure  you 
all  ought  to  be  friends  and  play  together  nicely.’ 

4 1 don’t  want  to  play  with  them,’  indignantly  inter- 
posed the  pretty  little  outlaw  ; 4 and  I don’t  care  if ’ 

Here  I tried  to  pacify  the  poor  child,  who  was  getting 
excited,  and,  taking  her  a little  away  from  the  crowd,  she 
soon  confided  to  me  the  troubles  of  her  soul,  which  seemed 
mainly  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  she  was  brother- 
less and  sisterless,  unhonoured,  or,  as  appeared  to  me, 
unburdened,  by  the  charge  of  any  smaller  child.  But  there 
are  fancies  and  fashions  among  children  as  keen,  perhaps 
as  foolish,  as  among  those  of  a larger  growth. 

4 If  I had — had — had — only  a ba-a-by,’  sobbed  my 

small  friend,  4 or  any  chi-i-ld  to  take  care  of ’ and 

then,  as  a flood  of  tears  seemed  about  to  rush  forth,  I 
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hastily  thrust  a penny  into  the  poor  little  girl’s  hand,  and, 
bidding  her  4 run  and  buy  a cake,’  I beat  a hasty  retreat 
toward  New  Square,  and  soon  left  the  noise,  fun,  and 
sorrows  of  the  children  far  behind  me. 


When  next  morning  I approached  the  corner  of  4 the 
Fields,’  none  of  the  children  were  in  sight,  but  on  turning 
the  corner  I saw  my  little  friend  seated  on  the  convenient 
curb. 

‘ Well,  little  girl,’  said  I,  4 have  you  not  found  a baby 
to  take  care  of  ? ’ 

4 1 don’t  want  a baby,’  was  the  reply;  4 1 don’t  care 
about  children.  I only  want  something  to  do.’ 

4 Why  don’t  you  bring  out  something  to  do  here  ? ’ re- 
turned I ; 4 don’t  you  girls  do  needlework  ? * 

4 Needlework  ? ’ replied  the  little  maid,  somewhat 
testily,  4 of  course  we  do  needlework,  hemmin’  and  sewin’, 
in  school.  This  ain’t  school.  Catch  me  doin’  needlework 
here  ! ’ 

4 Well,  many  a lady,’  returned  I,  4 does  needlework  for 
her  pleasure  and  amusement,  even  when  she  is  not  obliged 
to  do  so.  At  any  rate,  it’s  better  than  being  idle.’ 

4 So  it  is,’  rejoined  my  little  friend ; 4 anything’s  better 
than  being  idle.’ 

4 What’s  your  name,  my  little  lass  ? ’ 

4 Well,  sir,’  replied  she,  4 my  name  is  Patty,  but  they 
call  me  for  shortness  44  Margaret  ” sometimes.’ 

4 Why,  how  is  that  ? Margaret  is  a longer,  not  a shorter 
name.’ 

4 Is  it  ? Well,  perhaps  it  is.  I wish,  then,  they  called 

me  Margaret  always.  I should  like ’ ' 

4 What  would  you  like  ? ’ 

There  was  a long  pause,  and  as  during  the  whole  of  our 
conver  sation  my  little  friend  had  been  scraping  up  the  mud 
which  skirted  the  curbstone  on  which  she  sat,  and  was 
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busily  forming  it  into  a dirt  pie,  tower  or  heap,  her  hands 
were  becoming  gradually  dirtier.  There  was  a bright  but 
wayward  manner  in  the  child  ; a pretty,  half  saucy,  chatty 
way  about  her  that  interested  me  excessively,  but  she  sud- 
denly seemed  struck  with  the  impropriety  of  a strange 
gentleman  stopping  to  chat  with  her,  for  she  jumped  up 
and  ran  off,  singing,  into  Portugal  Street. 

Interested  as  I was,  unusually  and  perhaps  unreason- 
ably, in  little  Patty,  I almost  laughed  at  myself  for  looking 
daily,  as  I turned  the  well-known  corner,  for  her  figure 
among  the  children  sunning  themselves  in  the  warm  May 
sun.  Whenever  I espied  her,  it  was  my  surprise  to  observe 
how  volatile  and  active-minded  the  child  was  ; one  day  she 
would  be  skipping  in  the  long  rope  amidst  a troop  of  laugh- 
ing, chattering  companions  ; at  another  time  chasing  them 
with  shouts  of  glee  ; sometimes  walking  and  talking  with 
her  arm  over  the  neck  of  some  girlish,  even  occasionally 
of  some  boyish,  friend  ; less  often  in  charge  of  some  bor- 
rowed baby  from  Clare  Market.  At  all  these  times  the 
child’s  earnestness,  natural  gaiety,  fun,  and  bright  fancy 
were  prominent ; it  was  clear  that  work  and  not  rest  was 
the  food  of  both  her  mind  and  body. 

A nod  and  a smile  in  passing,  or  a ‘ Good  morning, 
Patty,’  were  my  greetings,  and  the  child,  though  she 
always  returned  the  smile  with  interest,  never  offered  any 
other  recognition. 

I said  I was  not  a forward  man  ; perhaps  it  might 
honestly  have  been  said  that  I am  a bashful  one  ; the  word 
‘ shy  ’ looks  ugly  and  unpleasant,  or  it  would  be  most  ap- 
propriately bestowed  on  the  narrator.  It  was,  however, 
this  inherent  quality  in  my  constitution  which  must  have 
made  me  walk  on  steadily  and  rather  gravely  on  some 
days  when,  in  approaching  the  children’s  haunt,  such  words 
reached  my  ears  as  ‘ Here’s  Patty’s  young  man  ! ’ or  even 
only,  in  response  to  a general  titter,  ‘ Patty,  look  out ! ’ 
But  Patty,  apparently,  did  not  accept  in  any  spirit  of  fun 
the  rough  jests  of  her  playmates.  And,  on  more  than  one 
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occasion,  I saw  or  heard  slapg  given  and  received  in 
response  to  these  sallies  of  girlish  humour.  There  was 
certainly  something  a little  unlovely  in  the  conduct*  if  not 
in  the  character,  of  the  otherwise  attractive  child.  She 
was  evidently  the  favourite  butt  and  object  of  teasing 
among  her  playfellows,  and  if  was  impossible  for  any  casual 
passer-by,  much  more  for  one  so  observant  as  I,  not  to  see 
that  Patty  was  inclined  to  resent  sharply  any  taunts  how- 
ever playful,  and  to  quarrel  on  no  great  provocation. 

Yet  she  was  so  pretty,  and  her  face  was  so  unmistakably 
honest  and  good-natured,  that  I set  down  her  quickness  of 
temper  to  some  unfortunate  bad  training,  or,  perhaps,  if 
that  be  possible,  to  no  training  at  all. 

One  point  in  her  character  was  very  remarkable — she 
was  never  unemployed,  always  busy  about  something  or 
other,  often  about  mischief,  seldom  about  anything  that 
could  be  considered  useful  work;  but  certainly  never 
totally  idle.  Making  little  dirt  pies,  or  playing  with 
another  girl  some  mysterious  game  with  bits  of  gravel, 
were  common  amusements ; but  as  Patty  had  no  baby 
brother  or  sister  to  ‘ mind,7  and,  from  want  of  age  and  want 
of  education,  cared  neither  for  reading  nor  needlework,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  mischief,  but  of  a not  very  serious 
kind,  varied  by  occasional  quarrelling,  was  her  chief  means 
of  passing  her  time  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 


One  unsuccessful  attempt  that  I made,  in  my  supreme 
ignorance  of  child  nature,  showed  me  how  almost  impossible 
— at  least,  how  very  difficult — it  would  be  to  attract  into 
thoughtful,  useful  life  a child  whose  training  had  been  in 
the  attic  and  the  gutter,  with  the  short  intervals  of  irregular 
parish-school  teaching.  It  is  amusing  now  to  look  back  at 
my  feeble  efforts  to  reclaim  the  wild  and  untutored  nature 
of  the  almost  ‘ unidea’d  ’ little  girl.  It  had  seemed  to  me 
rather  a clever  notion  to  bring  her  a pencil  and  some  bits 
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of  paper,  and  I fancied  that  ‘ to  draw  ’ would  be  to  her  as 
great  a pleasure  as  to  other  and  richer  children.  My  art 
materials  were  put  into  a neat  little  round  wooden  pencil- 
and-brush  case  from  my  own  drawing-box,  and  these  I 
offered  to  Patty  on  the  first  lucky  occasion  on  which  I 
spied  her  at  a little  distance  from  her  comrades.  The  child’s 
eyes  twinkled  with  delight  when  she  saw  something,  any- 
thing, in  the  form  of  a gift.  For  once  she  really  looked 
grateful  and  bright,  as  she  eagerly,  but  with  all  a child’s 
natural  grace,  thanked  me  warmly,  almost  snatching  the 
articles  from  my  hand. 

But,  only  two  days  after,  I was  quite  humbled  and  an- 
noyed at  seeing  the  ignoble  use  to  which  my  artistic  gifts 
were  devoted.  A light  spring  fall  of  snow  had  come  in  the 
night,  and  now,  in  company  with  a very  small  boy,  Patty 
had  built  a castle  of  dirty  snow,  of  about  the  size  of  a half- 
quartern loaf,  and  of  this  my  round  wooden  case  was  the 
main  tower,  and  one  of  my  two  pencils — the  other  probably 
lost — the  flagstaff,  surmounted  with  a bit  of  dirty  paper  as 
a flag.  # 

It  was  painfully  evident  that  uneducated  nature  would 
never  make  Patty  an  artist,  nor  a needlewoman,  nor  gentle, 
nor  ladylike,  nor  anything  good.  Why  could  not  some- 
thing be  done  for  her  better  education  ? No  doubt 

would  be  able  to  suggest  some  plan. 

I was  displeased  with  myself  at  neither  doing  nor  even 
attempting  to  do  anything  likely  to  extricate  the  little  girl 
from  a future  of  coarse,  perhaps  vicious,  life,  for,  if  I read 
Patty’s  character  rightly,  her  active  spirit  would  lead  her 
to  sore  trouble,  unless  rightly  trained.  But  what  was  that 
to  me  ? There  were  hundreds  of  children  around  her,  and 
her  lot  will,  of  course,  be  like  theirs.  Yet  I could  not 
easily  divest  my  thoughts  of  the  sharp,  and,  as  she  seemed 
to  me,  promising  child. 

With  a feeling  of  annoyance,  soon  smothered  in  my  old 
cynical  indifference,  I walked  briskly  on  to  my  day’s  work, 
and  plunged  contentedly  into  the  more  civilised,  but  not 
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more  amiable,  struggles  of  cultivated  life  to  which  my 
professional  duties  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  had  made  me  more 
accustomed. 


Turning  my  favourite  sunny  corner  on  a lovely  1st 
of  June,  my  approach  seemed  to  cause  a strange  commo- 
tion in  the  little  assembly  of  children  running  to  and  fro, 
nursing  the  innumerable  babies  of  Clare  Market  and 
playing  about  ‘ the  Fields.’  Soon,  however,  a general  rush 
was  made  towards  me,  and  a perfect  Babel  of  tongues 
directed  partly  to  me,  partly  to  one  another,  showed  that 
I was  the  object  of  public  interest. 

‘ Oh,  sir,  she’s  awfully  hurt ! Oh,  sir,  she’s  nigh  killed  ! 
I believe  she  can’t  live.  It  was  his  fault  entirely.’ 

£ No  it  wasn’t,  Maria  ! The  Pleeceman  says  he  didn’t 
ought  to  be  blamed.  He  couldn’t  help  it.’ 

‘ Yes,  he  could  ; they  took  his  number,  and  the  beak’s 
going  to  look  into  it.  It  was  a shame.  Poor  Patty !’ 

The  last  word  explained  the  uproar.  Something  had 
happened  to  poor,  unlucky  little  Patty. 

My  attempts,  however,  to  elicit  any  information  on  the 
subject  were  for  a long  time  foiled  by  the  determination  of 
the  little  mob  to  talk  all  together  in  one  general  chorus. 
By  a considerable  exercise  of  patience,  at  last  an  imperfect 
statement  was  obtained,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Patty 
had  been  knocked  down  on  the  previous  day  by  a Hansom- 
cab,  and  that  the  wheel  of  the  cab  had  passed  over  her  leg. 
This  report,  however,  was  embellished  by  details  of  the 
severe  injuries  done  to  the  child,  one-half  of  which  seemed 
to  me  enough  to  send  her  into  another  world. 

‘ Oh,  but  I believe,  sir,  she  can’t  live.’ 

‘ No,  sir,’  shouted  a big  girl,  ‘ there’s  four  doctors,  and 
they  say  she’ll  ’ave  to  lose  her  leg.’ 

To  do  the  little  flock  justice,  here  came  a general  ex- 
pression of  sorrow,  mingled  with  a loud  denunciation  of  the 
cabman,  and  a fit  of  crying  from  two  of  the  girls,  which 
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sounded  so  hysterical  that  I should  have  at  once  beat  a 
retreat,  but  for  a desire  to  know  where  Patty  was  to  be 
found  and  who  were  her  parents. 

Sorrow  for  poor  Patty’s  accident  nearly  swallowed  up 
all  other  feeling  among  her  playfellows,  and  it  was  clear 
that  she,  like  many  others,  was  most  dearly  loved  when 
lost. 

‘ She  ain’t  got  no  father  nor  no  mother,’  replied  one  of 
the  elder  girls  to  my  inquiry. 

‘ Yes,  she  has,’  shouted  a little  boy ; ‘ Bob  Murrell’s 
her  father.’ 

‘ He  ain’t,’  cried  a whole  chorus  of  girls  ; ‘ her  name’s 
Patty  Wood,  and  his  name’s  Murrell.’ 

* I don’t  care,’  returned  the  boy,  ‘ you  ask  him.  He’s 
her  father ! ’ 

‘ And  where  does  he  live  ? ’ inquired  I. 

A general  shout  of  laughter  was  the  first  reply,  and 
the  second  came  from  the  eldest  girl. 

‘ He’s  gone  off  to  Epsom  Baces  with  a lot  of  knock- 
’em-downs,  but  she’s  lying  in  Pansher  Alley.’ 

Here  a perfect  roar  of  laughter  was  mingled  with  cries 
of  ‘ Poor  dear  thing  ! ’ 

‘ If  you’re  a-going  down  Portugal  Street,  and  ask, 
they’ll  let  you  in.’ 

By  this  time  several  passers-by  had  stopped  to  listen, 
and  as  I had  no  wish  to  be  the  object  of  their  curiosity, 
and  as  I had  at  length  obtained  Patty’s  address — Pansher 
Alley,  Portugal  Street — I walked  on  to  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
determining,  as  soon  as  business  would  permit  it,  to  search 
out  my  poor,  disabled  little  maid. 

Anybody  who  has  tried  to  search  for  anybody  else  in 
London  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  the  great  metropolis 
people  literally  do  not  know  their  next-door  neighbours. 
In  a country  village,  even  in  a country  town,  everybody 
knows  everybody  else,  but  in  London  you  may  live  in  the 
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same  street  with  some  one  the  very  sight  of  whom  would 
delight  your  heart,  and  yet  for  years  never  catch  a glimpse 
of  him.  It  was,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me, 
first,  that  I could  not  discover  Pansher  Alley,  though  I 
searched  Portugal  Street  from  end  to  end,  and,  secondly, 
that  nobody  could  tell  me  of  any  Patty  Wood.  I was 
nearly  giving  up  the  search  in  despair.  No  alley,  Pansher 
or  otherwise,  afforded  any  news  of  Patty,  and  no  family  of 
the  name  of  Wood  was  to  be  found,  when  the  supposed 
father’s  name  occurred  to  me — Bob  Murrell. 

‘ Do  you  happen  to  know  one  Robert  Murrell  ? * was  my 
question  to  the  publican,  whose  house,  strangely  supported 
on  wooden  posts,  always  makes  me  fear  lest  an  unusually 
heavy  dray  rumbling  past  may  some  day  bring  down  the 
public-house  like  a child’s  pack  of  cards. 

‘ Bob  Murrell  ? ’ replied  the  civil  publican,  1 yes,  I do, 
sir.  But  where  he’s  to  be  found  at  this  or  any  moment  is 
a deal  more  than  I can  say.’ 

‘ He’s  just  passed  by,  sir,’  interposed  the  potman. 
4 Bob’s  just  gone  by — gone  home,  I dessay.  That  house 
opposite,  three-pair  back.’ 

‘ If  you  find  him  there,’  added  the  publican,  ‘ he’s  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  at  Newcastle  or  Newgate  to-morrow. 
Bob’s  a great  roamer.’ 

To  Mr.  Murrell’s  apartments  I now  proceeded,  a little 
doubtful  what  to  say,  and  not  a little  curious  to  see  what 
kind  of  man  the  father  of  Patty  might  be. 

‘ Oh,  really,  sir,’  said  the  bright,  fresh- coloured  man,  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  whom  I found  in  the  three-pair 
back,  4 it’s  very  kind  of  you  to  come  here  to  inquire  about 
Patty.  Well,  yes,  she  has  been  serious  hurt,  I’m  told.  I 
can’t  say  I quite  understand  what’s  the  matter,  for  business 
is  busy  at  present;,  sir,  in  my  line  of  life,  and  I haven’t  been 
to  inquire  at  the  hospital.  But  she’s  sure  to  be  kindly 
took  care  of  there.’ 

The  man,  father  or  no  father,  seemed  so  very  cool 
about  Patty’s  misfortune  that  I did  not  scruple  to  put  a 
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few  clear  questions,  which  soon  informed  me  fully  of  the 
state  of  Patty’s  family  relations.  She  was  an  orphan. 
Both  her  father  and  mother  had  died  while  she  was  little 
more  than  a baby.  The  mother  had  married  Bob  Murrell 
when  her  first  husband  died,  and  he,  perhaps  obedient  to 
public  feeling  and  the  expectation  of  his  neighbours,  had 
always  provided  after  some  fashion  for  his  deceased  wife’s 
only  child.  As  Bob’s  professional  duties  as  joint  pro- 
prietor of  some  knock-’em-downs  and  Aunt  Sallies  took 
him  from  what  he  called  his  ‘ home  ’ during  at  least  eight 
months  of  the  year,  he  usually  delegated  his  paternal 
duties  to  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Perkins,  of  Portugal  Street. 

This  was  one  good  point  in  Bob’s  character,  and  it  was 
not  easily  explained,  however  much  it  might  be  appre- 
ciated. Bob  was  what  in  plain  English  terms  is  called  a 
‘ skittle  sharper,’  but  Bob’s  feelings  or  his  pride  made  him 
pay  the  old  woman  in  whose  lodgings  he  lived  while  in 
London  half-a-crown  a week  regularly  for  Patty’s  support, 
and  he  never  grumbled  at  the  expense.  But  Bob  had  not 
the  smallest  affection  for  his  stepdaughter,  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  even  to  enquire  at  the  hospital  about  her,  and 
now  evinced  to  me  the  only  small  interest  he  took  in  the 
matter  by  these  words : ‘ I s’pose,  sir,  if  anything  happens 
to  her,  they’ll  bury  her  properly  ? ’ 

Almost  sick  at  the  utter  callousness  of  the  man,  I 
muttered  some  words  of  acquiescence,  and  left  Mr.  Murrell’s 
residence. 

In  the  hospital ! Of  course  she  must  have  been  carried 
there.  How  very  strange  I never  thought  of  that  ! Pass- 
ing the  gate,  as  I did,  two  or  three  times  to-day ! How 
odd  not  to  have  inquired  there!  Five  minutes  occupied 
with  these  reflections  brought  me  again  down  Portugal 
Street  and  to  the  door  of  King’s  College  Hospital. 
‘ Pray,’  said  I to  the  civil,  good-humoured,  soldierly-looking 
porter,  ‘ is  there  a little  girl  here,  badly  hurt  by  a cab 
accident,  Patty  Wood  ? ’ 

1 Yes,  sir,  in  Pansher  Alley.’ 
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« Oh,  I thought  she  was  probably  in  the  hospital.’ 

£ Yes,  sir,  ward  at  the  top  of  the  house.’ 

‘ May  I go  there  ? ’ was  my  next  inquiry. 

‘ Visiting  hour’s  just  over,  sir — it’s  half  past  four — but 
I daresay  you  may.  Better  ask  in  the  Secretary’s  office, 
first  door  on  the  left.’ 

With  proper  permission,  passing  across  the  noble  hall, 

I now  ascended  the  great  staircase,  built  with  unusual 
architectural  thoughtfulness  away  from  the  hall  and  outer 
door.  I arrived  in  due  course  of  time  on  the  upper  floor, 
and  there,  inscribed  at  the  door  of  the  children’s  ward,  I 
observed  the  name — 

P ANTI  A RALLI  WARD. 

The  riddle  was  solved ! Here,  then,  poor  little  Patty 
had  found  an  asylum  for  the  present,  and  here  I entered. 

In  a neat  little  cot,  on  the  left  or  window  side  of  the 
ward,  I quickly  distinguished  Patty,  whose  sweet  little  face, 
clustered  round  with  curls,  lay  on  the  white  pillow,  regard- 
ing the  room  before  her  over  a hillock  of  bedclothes,  raised, 
as  I was  afterwards  told,  by  the  iron  cradle  which  defended 
the  stump  of  her  leg  from  pressure.  Her  face  and  the  one 
hand  which  was  above  the  sheet  were  unusually  clean,  and 
the  child  altogether  looked,  as  she  indeed  was,  transformed 
from  dirt  and  disorder  to  cleanly  neatness. 

A slight  flush  expressed  her  recognition  of  her  former 
acquaintance  as  I approached,  and  my  smile  was  im- 
mediately met  by  one  from  her. 

‘ Well,  Patty,  I am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  misfortune.’ 

‘ Oh,  it  ain’t  no  odds  at  all ! I’m  all  right  here.’ 

‘ But  they  tell  me,  Patty,  that  you  have  lost  your  leg  ? ’ 

‘ Only  my  foot,  and  that  worn’t  the  worst  of  it.  The 
worst  was  the  knock  over,  and  oh,  my  ! worn’t  it  bad  coming 
along  the  street,  and  when  I corned  in  here  ! The  cuttin’ 
it  off  I never  knewed  nothing  about,  ’cos  o’  the  colliform. 
But  them  nusses  is  kind.  One  of  them,  that  brown  ’un 
and  them  two  ladies  they  calls  “ Sisters,”  they  come  down 
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with  me  when  I was  took  for  it  to  be  cut  off.  They  was 
good,  they  was,  and  no  mistake  ! * 

* Are  you  in  no  pain  now,  my  poor  child  ? ’ 

‘ Bless  you,  no,  nothing  much.  Only  when  it’s  dressed  ; 
that  is  nasty  bad ! But  oh,  every  think  is  beautiful  fine 
here ! ’ 

The  unwonted  cleanliness  of  all  around,  the  order,  the 
luxury,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  evidently  was  so  overwhelming 
as  to  drown  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  annoyance, 
pain,  and  terror  of  her  situation  ; young  as  the  girl  was, 
she  could  keenly  appreciate  the  zealous  attention  paid  to 
her,  and  the  generous  care  and  kindliness  of  all  around  her. 
Probably  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  anybody  had 
cheerfully  waited  on  Patty’s  wants  since  she  was  a baby. 
Her  large  bright  eyes  were  keenly  following  with  the 
deepest  interest  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  ward. 

‘ I wonder  what’s  the  matter  with  that  girl  opposite,’ 
inquired  she,  pointing  to  a bed  in  which  one  could  just  ob- 
serve the  form  of  a child  ; ‘ I don’t  suppose  she’s  bad,  ’cos 
she  can  lay  in  her  bed  straight.  I wish  the  beds  was  a 
little  nearer,  then  we  could  have  such  games.’ 

‘I  suppose  you  want  something  to  do,  Patty.  The 
next  time  you  see  me  here  you  shall  have  some  toys  or  a 
picture-book.’ 

‘ Thank  ye.  Oh,  here’s  something  for  me  ! * exclaimed 
she,  as  she  spied  the  Sister  of  the  ward  approaching  with 
a cup  of  nice  hot  beef-tea. 

I made  my  bow  to  the  lady,  and  was  turning  to  depart. 

‘ You  need  not  go,’  said  she,  courteously  ; ‘ the  little 
girl  will  soon  finish  this.  But,  perhaps,  a few  minutes 
more  will  be  long  enough  for  a visit ; she  must  be  kept 
rather  quiet.’ 

When  I left,  the  Sister  observed  to  me,  ‘ She  is  an 
excitable  little  thing— very  engaging,  certainly — but  must, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  kept  very  quiet.  The 
more  she  sleeps  and  the  less  she  talks  the  better.’ 
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Following  the  very  decided  hint  given  in  the  sweet  but 
very  firm  words  of  the  good  Sister,  my  visit  was  not 
repeated  until  the  Thursday  of  next  week,  when,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  I was  told  that  Patty  was  going  on  very 
fairly ; but  even  with  this  news  was  coupled  the  remark, 
‘ She  must  be  kept  very  quiet.  Any  excitement  will  be 
dangerous.’  I had  unfortunately  forgotten  the  toy  or  the 
book  which  I had  promised  to  bring,  but  I trusted,  in  my 
ignorance  of  children,  that  she  also  might  have  forgotten 
the  promise. 

But  this  showed  how  little  I yet  understood  Patty’s 
character.  Early  wanting  any  education,  ‘ pitched  into  the 
world,’  as  Sam  Weller  said,  ‘to  play  at  leap-frog  with  all 
its  troubles,’  Patty  was  wont  to  speak  up  for  herself  and 
her  wants,  and  did  not  scruple  to  do  so. 

‘ Where’s  that  toy  and  picture-book  that  you  was  going 
to  bring  me  ? ’ 

‘ I am  sorry,  Patty,  that  I have  forgotten  them,  but  to- 
morrow you  shall  have  something  to  play  with.’ 

‘ You  can  go  and  get  them  now,’  coolly  replied  the  little 
maid,  looking  me  in  the  face  imploringly. 

The  Sister  looked  half-amused  and  half-sorry,  and 
observed,  ‘ There  is  no  hurry  about  that,  my  child  ; besides 
I daresay  we  may  find  you  something  here  to  play  with  when 
you  can  sit  up.’ 

An  evident  uncertainty  as  to  whom  I might  be  and  what 
was  my  reason  for  visiting  Patty  made  me  at  once  explain 
that  I was  a stranger  to  her  and  she  to  me,  but  that  news 
of  the  sad  accident  which  had  happened  to  her  had  led  me 
to  the  hospital.  I also  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  Sister 

the  story  which  had  only  just  lately  come  to  my 

knowledge  as  to  Patty’s  almost  utter  destitution  as  an 
orphan,  without  relatives,  and,  as  was  but  too  evident,  as 
ignorant  as  she  was  now  helpless. 

‘ ’Tis  a sad  story,’  replied  the  Sister  to  me  as  we  turned 
from  the  little  cot  and  walked  down  the  ward  to  the  door, 

‘ and  her  case  has  some  discouraging  features  about  it,  so 
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Mr. thinks ; but  if  she  recovers,  we  must  try  what 

can  be  done  for  her  ; I will  talk  to  the  Sister-in- Charge  and 
to  our  Superior  about  her ; perhaps  we  may  find  a better 
home  for  the  poor  child.’ 

After  asking  and  receiving  leave  to  visit  the  ward  again 
when  it  might  be  convenient  to  me  to  come,  I took  my 
leave. 

In  a few  days  I redeemed  my  promise,  and  brought  the 
toys,  but  it  seemed  such  a dull  life  for  a lively  little  girl, 
used  to  live  out  of  doors  almost  at  her  own  free  will,  that 
I sat  down  to  talk  to  her  and  to  try  to  amuse  her.  It  was 
a little  difficult,  for  there  was  not  much  in  common  between 
us  ; nevertheless,  Patty  seemed  greatly  pleased  at  chatting 
with  me,  so  I gladly  stayed  until  the  gong  rang  for  all 
visitors  to  depart. 

The  child  was  amused  at  the  scene  around  her,  pleased 
at  the  kindly  words  and  affectionate  tending  of  the  Sister 
and  nurses,  but  she  came  back,  after  a little  talk,  to  the 
old  story  : she  wanted  ‘ something  to  do.’ 

‘Well  I daresay  these  good  ladies  will  give  you  some- 
thing to  do,  some  little  employment,  Patty ; but  there  is 
not  much  that  you  could  do  here,  my  child.’ 

‘ If  I was  only  out  of  bed,’  the  girl  hastily  replied, 
‘ there’s  lots  of  things  I could  do  here.  But  it’s  no  use 
thinking  of  that.’ 

‘ Certainly  not  at  present.  But  I trust  it  won’t  be  long 
before  you  are  out  of  bed.’ 

‘ Well,’  continued  the  little  patient,  thoughtfully,  ‘ I’ll 
tell  you  what  I’d  like.  I’d  like  ’ — here  her  face  flushed — 
‘ I’d  like  to  be  a Sister — there  ! ’ 

4 You  don’t  know  what  you’re  saying,  Patty,’  returned 
I,  smiling.  * The  Sisters  work  a great  deal  harder  than  you 
would  like  to  do,  and  have  worked  very  hard  before  they  be- 
came Sisters.  No,  no,  Patty,  what  you  admire  is  the  pretty 
blue  dress  and  the  nice  white  cap  and  the  silver  badge.’ 

Patty’s  eyes  twinkled  with  fun,  but  she  blushed  up  to 
the  eyes  as  she  replied  : 
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‘You’re  a conjurer,  sir;  you  always  know  what  I’m 
thinking  of.’ 

I’ll  tell  you  one  thing  I’m  really  thinking  of,  Patty. 
Sister  has  taught  you  to  say  “ sir,”  and  to  speak  prettily, 
and  not  like  the  neglected  idle  girl  that  I remember  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  There,  don’t  cry,  or  I shall  be 
scolded  and  sent  away  in  disgrace.’ 

Patty  began  to  laugh,  but  the  nurse’s  experienced  ear 
suggesting  mischief  from  this,  she  approached  the  bed  and 
began  to  tidy  the  bedclothes,  evidently  as  a hint  to  me, 
and  I took  my  leave. 


Two  weeks  passed  before  I was  again  able,  in  my  walk 
home,  to  visit  King’s  College  Hospital  and  my  little 
acquaintance  Patty.  Her  pretty  face  brightened  as  I came 
near  her  cot,  and  we  were  soon  chatting  together.  Her 
delight  at  seeing  me  again  almost  reproached  me  for  not 
visiting  her  on  the  last  Thursday.  However,  we  got  on 
very  well  until  some  words  of  mine  reminded  her  of  our 
meetings  in  ‘ the  Fields.  ’ 

‘ I’m  sorry,  sir,  I was  such  a foolish  little  girl  then.’ 

As  tears  seemed  imminent,  I gently  said  : 

‘ Now,  Patty,  dry  up  your  tears,  or  I shall  be  sent  away 
again.  By  the  way,  I have  got  a message  for  you  and  a 
little  parcel  from  a lady  that  you  never  saw,  but  who  is 
coming  some  day,  when  she  is  not  too  busy,  to  see  you.’ 
The  eager  bright  eyes  followed  my  hand  to  my  coat-pocket, 
whence  I pulled  a small  parcel  containing  a little  piece  of 
coarse  canvas,  some  skeins  of  red  and  black  worsted,  and 
a couple  of  needles.  Patty’s  countenance  fell. 

‘ Needlework,  sir  ? ’ 

‘ Yes,  Patty,  needlework.  I see  you’re  rather  surprised, 
but  I can  tell  you  that  many  ladies  are  very  fond  of  needle- 
work ; some  are  clever  at  making  dresses  for  themselves  or 
their  children,  and  some  make  pretty  caps  and  cuffs  and 
crossovers,  and  some  find  pleasure  in  worsted-work.  I am 
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told  that  would  be  the  easiest  for  you,  lying  down  as  you 
must  be  for  some  time.  Would  you  like  to  try  ? ’ 

4 I wouldn’t  mind,  sir.’ 

4 Oh,  but  I hope  you  will  like  it.’ 

1 I’m  sure  I shall,  sir.  I meant  that  when  I said  so.’ 
The  child  was  marvellously  changed,  changed  for  the 
better.  What  had  done  this  ? The  child’s  next  question 
brought  both  an  answer  to  her  and  one  to  my  own  ques- 
tion. 

4 It’s  very  kind  of  you  to  come  here  to  see  me,  sir  ’ — 
then  a deep  blush  coloured  her  face  and  neck  as  she  added, 
in  a faltering  tone — * but,  perhaps,  you  didn’t  come  into 
the  hospital  just  to  see  me  ? * 

4 Yes,  I did,  Patty.  It  was  to  see  how  you  were  lodged 
here,  and  how  you  are,  that  brought  me  here  to-day.’ 

4 Well,  sir,  I’m  beautifully  lodged  here — so  comfor’able, 
so  happy.  I never  felt  so  before — so  nice.  And  the 
ladies — some  they  call  nurses,  and  some  they  call  Sisters 
— but  they’re  all  so  kind.  But  what  made  you  come  to 
see  me,  sir  ? ’ 

4 The  same  Good  Power  that  tells  us  all  that  is  right 
and  good  and  true.  God  who  came  down  to  earth  as  our 
dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  speaks  to  us  all  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  He,  my  child,  led  me  here,  as  I believe.  Do 
you  understand  this  ? * 

4 A little,  sir,’  but  the  wistful  eyes  seemed  to  ask  some 
further  explanation. 

4 Do  you  remember,  Patty,  hearing  at  school  those 
words  which  our  Saviour  once  spoke,  that  not  even  a 
sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  ground  without  God’s  will?  ’ 

4 Yes,  sir.’ 

4 Even  so,  as  I feel  certain,  nothing  happens  to  us 
except  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  our  Father,  or  how 
otherwise  would  that  name  be  His — 44  our  Father  ” ? ’ 

4 But  then,  sir,’  said  Patty,  thoughtfully,  4 He  brought 
me  here,  and  caused  the  accident.’ 

4 And  so  He  did,  Patty  ; and,  doubtless,  for  your  good. 
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This  may  now  seem  strange  to  you,  but  before  long  it  will 
not  be  strange,  I hope.  Let  me  tell  you  a short  story. 
There  was  once  a good  and  holy  man  named  Bernard  Gilpin ; 
he  was  a clergyman,  and  lived  three  hundred  years  ago  ’ — 
the  patient’s  bright  eyes  opened  widely  at  the  immense  lapse 
of  time — ‘ and  he  loved  to  tell  the  Good  News  of  God  to  men 
and  to  bid  them  believe  in  their  Saviour  Christ.  Well,  a 
bad  time  came  to  England,  when  Christians  quarrelled  about 
how  to  believe  in  God,  and  how  to  come  to  Christ,  and 
every  man  wanted  to  force  his  neighbour  to  take  up  some 
particular  belief  which  his  neighbour,  perhaps,  did  not  like, 
and,  instead  of  trying  to  teach  and  help  one  another, 
Christians  of  one  way  of  thinking  tried  to  force  Christians 
of  another  way  of  thinking,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
kill  one  another  for  not  agreeing.’ 

1 That  wouldn’t  do  no  good,  sir.  I wouldn’t  be  bullied 
into  anybody’s  way  of  thinking.’ 

‘ Especially,  Patty,  if,  as  I hope,  your  way  was  that 
which  the  Bible  had  taught  you,  and  which  good  teachers, 
like  Bernard  Gilpin,  had  shown  you  to  be  “ the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.”  You  will  understand  this  better  some  day  ? 
but  I will  go  on  with  my  story.  One  day  Gilpin  was  seized 
by  officers  sent  from  London  by  the  Bishop  who  was  then  in 
power,  and  who  had  received  authority  from  the  Queen  to 
burn  alive  all  those  who  worshipped  God  in  a different  way 
from  the  Bishop  and  the  Queen.’ 

‘ Oh,  dear,  sir,  how  horrid ! But  that  wasn’t  Queen 
Victoria  ? ’ 

‘ Oh,  no,  Patty,’  replied  I,  smiling  ; ‘ Queen  Victoria  and 
Bernard  Gilpin  would  have  agreed  very  well.  Besides, 
don’t  you  remember  this  was  three  hundred  years  ago  ? ’ 

‘ Ah,  yes,  sir  ! ’ 

‘ So  Bernard  Gilpin  was  seized  and  brought  to  London, 
and  in  those  days,  before  railroads  or  omnibuses  or  coaches 
were  in  use,  he  had  to  travel  on  horseback.’ 

‘ And  the  policeman,  too  ? ’ asked  Patty,  quite  engrossed 
in  the  tale. 
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‘ Of  course.  They  rode  together,  and  as  the  journey 
was  a long  one,  the  good  preacher  had  many  a long  and 
pleasant  talk  ; he  was  not  a man  to  be  cast  down  at  the 
trouble  before  him,  for  he  believed  that  he  was  always  in 
the  hands  of  God,  his  Father  and  King,  and  that  whatever 
He  pleased  must  come  to  pass  and  was  certain  to  be  best.’ 
‘ I daresay  he  thought  God  would  deliver  him.’ 

‘ I am  not  sure  about  that.  It  is  more  likely  that  he 
thought  “ whether  we  live  or  die  we  are  Christ’s.”  And 
this  he  told  the  officer  who  rode  with  him,  and  who  learned 
to  like  the  good  man,  though  he  did  not  quite  believe,  as 
Gilpin  would  have  wished  him  to  do,  that  we  are  always  in 
God’s  hands,  and  that  all  that  happens  to  us  must  be  for 
the  best. 

‘Now,  as  they  travelled  along  on  the  second  day  of  the 
journey,  the  road  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  Gilpin’s  horse 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  his  rider  was  thrown  off,  was  sadly 
bruised,  and  broke  his  leg.’ 

‘ Did  he  have  it  cut  off,  sir  ? ’ 

‘ I think  not.  But  a broken  leg  is  as  painful,  and  as  long 
in  being  mended,  as  when  the  limb  has  to  be  cut  off.  Poor 
Gilpin  was  carried  to  the  nearest  house,  for  there  were  no 
hospitals,  and  he  lay  in  pain  for  many  days,  while  the 
officer,  who  was  really  very  sorry  for  him,  stayed  there 
also,  in  charge  of  him.  One  day  he  could  not  help  asking 
Gilpin  whether  this  bad  accident  had  been  sent  from  Heaven, 
and  whether  God  whom  he  preached  had  thought  it  best. 
Certainly,  said  Gilpin,  it  must  be  best,  for  He  ordered  it  so. 

‘ And  now  comes  the  end  of  my  story.  While  Gilpin  lay 
in  pain  and  sorrow  on  his  bed,  waiting  until  his  leg  was 
mended  to  resume  his  journey,  that  Queen  died,  and  her 
sister,  Queen  Elizabeth,  came  to  the  throne.  Persecution 
was  stopped,  people  were  permitted  to  worship  God  as  they 
thought  fit,  Bernard  Gilpin  was  released,  and  I doubt  not 
that  the  officer  learned  to  believe  in  the  All-seeing  and 
Always-present  God,  the  Almighty  whom  Gilpin  had 
preached.  He  had  not  told  the  officer  that  God  would 
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rule  all  things  just  as  each  one  of  us  might  think  right 
and  like  best ’ 

‘ Oh,  no,  sir  ! ’ 

‘ But  that  all  would  certainly  be  right  in  the  end, 

and  that  even  if  he  had  been  burnt,  as  many  true  believers 
were,  his  Heavenly  Father  would  bring  good  out  of  evil, 
and  all  would  certainly  be  for  the  best.’ 

The  little  listener  laid  her  head  back  on  the  pillow  with 
a sigh  of  mingled  pleasure  and  relief,  but  she  said  only, 
‘ That’s  a nice  story,  sir  ! ’ 

‘ And  that  story  will  be  enough  for  you  to-day,  Patty. 
Besides,  I have  my  own  duties  to  attend  to  now,  and  a 
long  walk  before  me.’ 

‘ I should  like  to  hear  another  story,  sir.  Will  you  tell 
me  another  one  another  day  ? I wish  you  hadn’t  to  go, 
sir ! ’ 

‘ If  I can  come  next  Thursday,’  I replied — ‘ it  will  not 
be  a busy  day  with  me — and  if  I can  remember  another 
story,  you  shall  have  it  then.’ 

* And  you’ll  bring  that  young  lady  with  you,  sir  ? ’ 
replied  she. 

* What  young  lady,  Patty  ? ’ 

‘ The  lady  who  sent  me  the  needlework.’ 

‘ I did  not  say  she  was  a young  lady.’ 

There  was  a pretty  arch  look  as  she  replied,  ‘ Well,  sir, 
but  o’  course  I knew  she  must  be  a young  lady,  be- 
cause—’ 

4 Because  why,  Patty  ? ’ 

After  a moment’s  thought,  her  eye  fixed  on  my  face  : 

€ I don’t  know,  sir.5 

There  was  something  so  prettily  coquettish,  and  yet  so 
gracefully  natural,  in  the  child’s  words  and  thoughts,  that 
I felt  it  best  to  appear  utterly  unconscious  of  any  hidden 
meaning,  the  lingering  taint  of  street  and  alley  life,  and  I 
only  bid  her  good-bye. 
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One  day  Patty  said  : ‘ I wish  you  were  here,  sir,  a 
whole  day  and  a night,  just  for  once.’ 

‘ Do  you  wish  me  to  meet  with  an  accident,  Patty  ? ’ 

‘ Oh,  no,  sir ; I only  mean  you  would  be  so  surprised 
to  see  how  we  are  taken  care  of.  It’s  beautiful,  that’s 
what  it  is.  There  never  was  anything  like  it  l ’ 

The  animation  with  which  the  little  girl  said  this,  the 
kind  of  proud  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  comforts 
and  kindnesses  of  the  hospital,  pleased  me  greatly.  I have 
ever  observed  that  all  really  grateful  people  have  much 
good  in  their  nature ; ingratitude,  or  rather  lack  of  grati- 
tude, is  characteristic  of  the  inferior  soul ; * Patty’s  actual 
delight  in  merely  expressing  her  thankfulness  was  a new 
proof  of  the  beauty  of  her  heart. 

‘ I hope  you  remember  what  I have  told  you — that  it 
was  our  dear  Lord  who  led  me  to  notice  you  in  “the 
Fields,”  and  He  also  who  brought  you  into  this  nice 
place  ? ’ Patty  smiled  and  nodded. 

‘ Well,  it  is  He  who  at  His  own  pleasure  has  permitted 
the  good  work  of  the  hospital  to  be  done.  All  this  that  so 
pleases  you  is  His  work,  and  these  good  ladies  and  their 
nurses  are  serving  the  Lord  in  tending  the  sick,  and  are 
your  kind  servants  for  Jesus’  sake.’ 

‘ They  don’t  look  much  like  servants,’  observed  Patty, 
very  softly. 

‘ It  is  the  duty  and  the  happiness  of  their  life  to  be 
thus  doing  the  work  of  Him  who,  as  we  read,  “ went  about 
doing  good.”  * 

‘ Please,  sir,  tell  me  about  Him.’ 

So,  with  the  Sister’s  permission,  I sat  down,  and,  with- 
out book,  told  in  simple  words  a scene  from  the  life  of  the 
Master  of  all  Christians  ; the  little  girl  heard  it  with  vivid 
delight ; but  after  a few  minutes  the  little  eyes  closed  and 
Patty  fell  fast  asleep. 

‘ Do  not  suppose  it  is  all  wasted,’  said  the  sweet  Sister, 

* ‘ What  joy  is  like  that  called  forth  by  the  gratitude  of  the  poor, 
often  too  big  for  words.’ — Memoirs  of  Agnes  Jones , p.  49. 
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who  came  up  just  as  I discovered  that  my  audience  was 
asleep.  ‘ We  must  feed  a babe  with  crumbs  and  small 
spoonfuls  ; by-and-by  she  will  be  able  to  take  a larger  meal.’ 

One  day  I found  Patty  actually  engaged  with  the 
worsted  and  canvas  which  I had  brought  her.  One  of  the 
nurses  in  a leisure  hour — how  rare  are  even  leisure  minutes 
in  such  a busy  place  as  this — had  patiently  instructed  htr 
in  the  mystery  of  worsted- work,  and  the  novel  amusement 
had  quite  engrossed  the  little  girl’s  attention.  When  I ap- 
proached her,  however,  the  work  stopped,  and  she  greeted 
me  in  the  nice  courteous  way  which  she  had  learned  in 
Pantia  Ralli  Ward. 

She  was  full  of  gratitude  to  the  nurse  who  had  brought 
her  through  the  first  great  difficulties  of  her  work.  Pre- 
sently she  said : 

‘ Do  you  see  that  girl  opposite  ? I hate  her  ! * 

Patty’s  hate  was  as  impetuous  and  as  warmly  expressed 
as  her  love. 

‘ Why,  Patty,  can  you  hate  anybody  or  anything  ? Is 
that  like  the  servant  and  child  of  the  loving  Saviour  ? ’ 

‘ Oh,  but  I don’t  essactly  hate  her,  but  I hate  her  ways. 
She  is  a disagreeable  girl.  She  calls  to  the  nurses  and 

bothers  them  so,  and  when  one  day  Sister told  her 

so  nicely  that  she  ought  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  kind- 
nesses done  her,  what  do  you  think  she  said,  sir  ? ’ 

‘ I’m  sure  I can’t  say.’ 

Patty  looked  as  solemn  as  her  nature  allowed,  and 
replied  : 

‘ She  said  : “ You’re  paid  for  it  ! ” Sister said  not 

a word.  I’d  like  to  have  boxed  her  ears.  Sister did 

not  say  a word,  but  looked  into  her  face  so  sorrowful,  and 
the  disagreeable  girl  began  to  cry.  Then,  would  you  believe 

it  ? Sister laid  her  gently  back  on  the  pillow,  settled 

her  bedclothes  nicely  about  her,  kissed  her,  and  whispered 
something  to  her.  I wonder  what  it  was,  sir ; can’t  you 
think  ? ’ 

‘ I daresay  I might,  Patty,  but  do  not  let  us  talk  about 
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other  people’s  sins.  God  alone,  my  dear  child,  knows  the 
heart,  who  is  and  who  is  not  what  yon  call  disagreeable. 
Perhaps  the  poor  girl  was  in  more  pain  than  even  you, 
Patty,  have  ever  felt,  and  perhaps  she  knows  even  less  than 
you  what  thankfulness  is,  and  how  great  a delight  and 
blessing  it  is  to  feel  thankful.  Ah,  my  dear  little  girl,  do 
not  judge  her  harshly.’ 

‘ I will  not,  sir,’  answered  Patty,  meekly,  ‘ I will  not.  I 
was  naughty  to  speak  so  of  her.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’  replied  I,  ‘ she,  too,  is  sorry  for  her  naughti- 
ness.’ 

‘ Please,  sir,  go  to  her  and  ask  her.  I hope  she  is  sorry.’ 

‘ No,  Patty,  but  shall  I go  to  her  and  give  her  your  love, 
and  say  you  hope  she  is  better  ? ’ 

‘ Yes,  sir,  that’s  it — that’s  it ! ’ 

My  little  friend  was  such  an  excitable  child  that  Sister 

had  desired  me  never  to  stay  more  than  twenty 

minutes,  and  Patty  had  found  this  out ; so  when  I returned 
with  a proper  reply  from  her  opposite  neighbour,  she,  with 
artfulness  natural  to  her  clever  disposition,  subdued  herself, 
to  hear  the  message  with  which  I,  however,  thought  fit  to 
terminate  my  visit.  And  so  I came  out  of  the  quiet  haven 
of  peace  in  which  the  sweet  opening  dawn  of  Christian  life 
was  rising  on  the  lowly  cot  of  little  Patty. 

A fortnight  passed  before  my  next  visit  to  the  hospital, 
and  then,  on  entering  Pantia  Ralli  Ward,  my  eye  fell  on  a 
screen  placed  on  each  side  of  the  cot  where  my  poor  little 
friend  was  lying.  It  was  clear  that  visitors  were  not  to 
approach  it — at  least  without  special  leave.  Applying  to 
the  nurse,  I heard  that  poor  little  Patty  was  very  ill,  fever 
had  set  in,  and,  at  her  tender  age,  a very  few  hours  might 
be  the  extent  of  her  little  life. 

Painfully  anxious,  I could  not  conceal  from  the  nurse 
my  desire  to  hear  more,  and  with  the  kindly  courtesy 
which  I observed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  every  one  of 
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the  excellent  nursing  staff,  she  went  to  call  her  superior, 
the  Sister  of  the  ward. 

‘ The  child  did  exceedingly  well  for  some  three  or  four 

weeks,’  Sister told  me,  ‘ but  she  was  rather  an  anxiety 

to  us.  Clever,  bright,  intelligent,  she  has  been  one  of  those 
patients  whose  active  little  minds  hinder  their  bodies  from 
quickly  recovering.  In  such  a case  as  hers,  a mere  animal 
life  is  generally  the  best  to  help  recovery,  and  we  soon 
found  that  here  would  be  the  difficulty.  But  she  is  so 
engaging,  so  lovingly  inquisitive,  and  so  pained  at  being 
repressed  in  her  chat,  that  it  has  not  been  easy  to  follow  the 
surgeon’s  orders,  which,  in  fact,  could  only  have  been  done 
by  isolating  her  from  all  outer  attractions  or  conversation. 
She  did  well  enough  for  some  time,  but  during  last  week 
she  became  occasionally  restless,  could  not  sleep  as  much 
as  at  first,  and  fretted  at  lying  in  bed,  and  now  we  are  in 
great  fear  that  her  case  has  taken  a bad  turn.’ 

‘ And  do  you,’  asked  I,  ‘ think  her  case  very  serious  ? 
I mean,  is  she  in  danger  ? ’ 

‘ I hardly  think  she  will  live  another  day,’  replied  the 
Sister ; ‘ indeed,  if  she  were  a grown  woman,  I should 
expect  her  death  hourly  ; but  it  is  wonderful  how  children 
turn  for  better  or  for  worse.  They  recover  almost  as 
wonderfully  as  they  sicken.  But  this  poor  little  thing  seems 
fast  passing  away.  Step  here,  gently.’ 

She  led  the  way  to  the  bedside,  and  inside  the  screen  I 
found  a nurse  watching  the  pale  face  of  poor  little  Patty. 
Listening  attentively,  I heard  the  quick  breathing,  and 
fancied  I could  even  see  the  beating  of  the  heart  within 
the  bedclothes.  A hasty  motion  of  one  hand  moved  them. 

Sister drew  the  little  sheet  slowly  up  to  the  sweet  face, 

and  I went  away  in  painful  silence,  feeling  that  I could 
never  hope  to  see  it  again  in  life. 

Painful  as  it  was  to  gaze  on  the  almost  lifeless  form  of 
the  once  eager,  merry  girl,  it  was  a mournful  pleasure  to 
have  once  more  seen  her  face — 

Before  decays  effacing  fingers 

Had  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers. 
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Sadly  I turned  away  from  Pantia  Ralli  Ward,  and  down 
the  great  staircase  and  into  the  hall,  and  then  rapidly  out 
into  the  forecourt  and  the  fresh,  cool  air,  and  walked  home, 
‘ not  sorry,  as  men  without  hope,’  but  in  mixed  sadness  and 
joyful  hope  that  this  little  lamb  of  the  Redeemer’s  flock 
was  even  now  flying  upward  to  His  bosom,  to  be  ‘ ever 
with  the  Lord  ! ’ 

Would  it  not  be  miserably  ungrateful  to  wish  it  other- 
wise— to  wish  to  keep  that  pure  little  one  here,  and  ‘ mourn 
its  absence  from  a world  like  this  ’ ? 

It  is  one  of  the  crosses  and  trials  of  the  faith  of  the  good 
Sisters  that  they  cannot  see  the  harvest  growing  which 
they  have  helped  to  sow.  Even  in  the  cure  or  alleviation 
of  bodily  disease  and  pain  the  doctor  must  be  content  to 
see  little  of  the  cured  patient,  but  to  those  who,  like  the 
Chaplain  and  Sisters,  have  seen  the  irritable  become  patient 
the  reckless  thoughtful,  and  the  selfish  learn  to  give  thanks, 
it  is  no  small  trial  to  be  deprived  of  present  proof  of  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  work.  The  relieved  in  body,  to  whom  some 
spiritual  help  has  been  incidentally  afforded,  and  those 
whose  conversion  to  God  was  effected  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  go  out  into  the  world,  and  seldom  return  to  bless 
their  benefactors.  Let  us  hope  that  at  least  they  give  glory 
to  God.  But  here,  again,  ‘ is  that  saying  true,  One  soweth 
and  another  reapeth.’ 


But  Patty  did  not  die.  The  tender  care  of  her  loving 
nurses  and  the  never-tiring  skill  of  her  surgeons  were 
not  to  be  fruitless,  t nd  Patty  began,  as  one  of  the  nurses 
said,  1 to  pick  up  again.’  It  was,  however,  a considerable 
time  before  any  visitor  was  permitted  to  approach  or  speak 
to  her,  and  I only  heard  of  her  as  ‘ slowly  making  progress.’ 
It  is  strange,  thought  I to  myself,  after  making  one  of  my 
inquiries,  the  interest  I feel  in  this  child.  The  nasty 
words  i gutter  child  ’ flashed  on  me  with  indignation  as 
I felt  how  living  and  loving  a proof  was  here  of  the  un- 
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kindness,  even  if  there  be  hard  truth,  of  that  too  popular 
phrase. 

Interest,  however,  there  certainly  was,  and  deep  interest, 
too  ; and  now,  as  the  little  girl  was  said  to  be  ‘ out  of  danger,’ 
a new  idea  occurred.  What  was  to  be  done  with  her  if  she 
really  got  quite  well  and  must  leave  the  hospital  ? She 
was  too  young  to  have  any  view  of  her  own,  or,  if  so.  it 
would  be  that  she  would,  of  course,  go  ‘home,’  which 
meant  to  Bob  Murrell’s  or  Mrs.  Perkins’s.  Perhaps,  it 
might  be  possible  for  me  to  find  some  better  home  for  her, 
where  her  sweet,  loving,  but  impulsive  nature  might  be 
happily  trained  to  good. 

At  last,  one  pleasant  afternoon,  on  entering  the  ward,  I 
found  Patty  sitting  by  the  fireside  in  a little  arm-chair,  pale 
but  very  happy,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  older  and  more 
womanly  than  in  the  days  of  1 the  Fields,’  and  yet  they  were 
but  a few  weeks  ago. 

‘ I’m  getting  on  nicely  now,  sir,’  she  replied  to  my  first 
question,  and  soon  we  dropped  into  one  of  our  lively  little 
talks. 

‘ I was  frightened  last  night,  sir,’  she  told  me  ; 1 I think 

I awoke  in  a great  fright.  And  Sister came  to  me 

and  told  me  not  to  be  afraid.  Ah ! those  was  the  words 
she  had  said  to  me  when  I was  being  carried  down  for 
them  to  take  my  leg  off.  What  a long  time  ago  that  is,  sir  ! 
Those  was  the  words — she  said  ’em  again  so  sweet.  “ Don’t 
be  afraid,”  says  she,  “ there’s  nothing  here  to  harm  you, 
and  all  are  friends.”  “ But  if  I should  die  ? ” says  I ; “ are 
you  my  friend?”  “Yes,  dear  child,”  says  she,  “ but  there 
is  One,”  says  she,  “ that  is  a better  Friend ; think  of  Him 
while  you  try  to  go  to  sleep  again.  Let  me  tell  you  of  the 
dear  Lord  Jesus.”  When  she  whispered  that  in  my  ear,  I 
was  so  comforted.  Ain’t  she  good,  sir,  and  kind  ? Ain’t 
they  all  kind  ? ’ 

‘ Kind,  indeed,  Patty.  And  they  will  be  so  rewarded 
and  so  happy  if  you  have  taken  into  your  heart  through 
the  door  of  the  ear  that  wondrous  truth  which  I suppose 
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Sister whispered  to  yon,  that  if  we  believe  in  Jesus, 

if  we  truly  believe,  we  shall  never  die.’ 

The  pretty  child  smiled  as  she  said  : 

1 1 told  you,  sir,  you  was  a conjurer.  You  always  know 
what  people  think.’ 

‘ No,  indeed,  Patty,  there  you  give  me  more  than  is  due 
to  me.  But  it  needs  not  much  guessing  to  know  what 

Sister  told  you.  Dear  child,  when  you  can  read  for 

yourself  what  our  Lord  said  to  the  woman  at  Bethany,  you 
will,  I hope,  have  His  words  so  impressed  on  your  heart 
that  they  will  be  ever  present  in  your  thoughts.’ 

‘ Those  Sisters,  and  the  nurses,  and  the  doctors,’  said 
Patty,  in  one  of  her  old  vehement  tones,  ‘ are  so  good  ! 
Patients  don’t  thank  ’em  enough.’ 

1 1 daresay  you  are  right,  Patty  ; they  do  not.  But  as 
you  dearly  love  a story,  I will  tell  you  a very  short  one. 
There  was  once,  at  another  hospital,  many  years  ago,  a 
good  and  clever  surgeon  ; he  was  rough  in  his  voice  and 
rather  short  and  sharp  in  his  manners,  but  he  was  in  his 
heart  good  and  kind  and  generous.  One  day,  while  he 
was  going  round  the  wards,  he  came  to  a bed  where  lay  a 

poor  man  on  whom  he  had  operated ’ 

1 Cut  off  his  leg,  I dessay  ? ’ 

‘ And  as  the  surgeon  leaned  over  the  bed  and  asked 

the  man  how  he  felt,  the  man  burst  into  tears  and 
called  down  the  blessings  of  God  in  Heaven  on  the 
surgeon,  who  had  brought  him  relief  and  peace,  and  de- 
livered him  from  months  of  suffering.  And  the  good 
surgeon,  in  a little  less  rough  way  than  usual,  whispered 
to  him,  “ No,  no,  my  friend,  we  don’t  bless  the  cloud  from 
which  the  rain  falls,  though  the  trees  and  flowers  may  be 
thankful.  Bless  Him  who  sent  the  rain  through  the 
clouds.”  ’ 

There  was  a tear  of  pleasure  in  Patty’s  eyes,  which 
showed  that  she  understood  the  story. 
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Patty  had  been,  now,  some  weeks  in  the  hospital,  and 
would  soon  be  quite  able  to  leave  it,  and  she  could  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  longer  than  necessary  in  it,  but  must,  in 
her  turn,  make  way  for  other  sick  or  wounded  folk.  But 
where  was  she  to  go,  and  how  to  pass  the  many  months 
during  which  she  might  get  well  if  carefully  treated,  but 
without  which  her  little  frame  would  never  get  strong  ? 

The  kind  Sisters  had  talked  over  this  in  their  own 
parlour,  and  had  settled  that  Patty  should  go  to  a Home  at 
the  seaside  for  a time,  and  then  to  a different  Home  in  a 
pretty  country  village,  in  which  girls  were  trained  properly 
for  future  work,  either  to  become  nurses  or  housemaids, 
needlewomen,  or  for  whatever  employment  seemed  fittest 
for  each. 

So  Patty  went  off,  not  without  many  tears,  when  she  bid 
farewell  to  the  good  Sisters,  to  whose  loving  care  she  owed, 
in  great  measure,  her  life,  and  in  a greater  degree  her 
soul’s  awakening  to  the  joyful,  hopeful,  Christian  life.  I 
bid  her  good-bye  one  afternoon,  quite  pleased  to  hear  of 
the  excellent  prospect  before  her,  and  it  so  happened,  as  so 
often  chances  in  this  changeful  life,  that  I did  not  see  her 
again  until  many  years  after  I found  her  a bright,  intelli- 
gent pupil-teacher,  at  the  Home  and  School  through  which 
she  herself  had  passed  with  great  credit  and  success. 

‘ She  is  very  clever,’  the  Matron  told  me,  ‘ and,  what 
is  even  more  valuable  to  me,  she  loves  her  work  and  is 
never  weary  or  impatient  with  the  many  stupid,  ignorant 
girls  who  come  here.  She  will  cheerfully  give  up  any  of 
her  leisure  time  to  help  a dull  but  industrious  child,  and  the 
only  thing  she  cannot  bear  is  idleness.  When  she  is  in  the 
playground,  the  girls  must  play  as  actively  as  in  the  school- 
room they  must  work.  She  has  no  patience  with  a lazy  or 
listless  girl,  and  I am  glad  of  it.  She  is,  indeed,  the  light  of 
this  place.  Everybody  loves  Patty,  and,  oh  ! what  shall  I do 
when  Patty’s  time  is  up  and  I must  look  for  a new  pupil- 
teacher  ! ’ 

I had  a few  words  about  this  with  Patty,  walking  on  the 
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lawn  at  the  back  of  the  school,  and  I found  the  subject  was 
as  sad  a one  with  her.  The  prospect  of  ever  leaving  the 

Home  and  Mrs. was  one  which  she  hardly  dared  to 

contemplate.  She  had  been  as  happy  as  useful  here,  and  to 
leave  it  seemed  a * terrible  misfortune.’ 

‘ But,  Patty,  we  have  learnt  that  terrible  misfortunes 
may  prove  inestimable  blessings.’ 

‘ Yes,  sir,’  replied  Patty,  ‘ yes,  sir,  we  are  in  our  dear 
Master’s  hands,  as  in  those  old  hospital  days,  and  it  is  joy 
and  content  to  know  that.  But,  sir,  I have  much  to  thank 
you  for ’ 

‘ I think  not,  Patty,  unless  pity  and  kindly  sympathy  be 
much.  But  whatever  might  have  been  my  wishes,  it  did 
not  rest  with  me  to  give  you  any  active  help,  though  in 
“ the  Fields  ” I well  remember  wishing  heartily  to  do  so.’ 

‘ I always  associate  you,  sir,  with  those  happy  hospital 
days  when  the  dear  ladies  ’ — her  bright  eyes  filled,  just  as 
in  former  days,  with  tears  of  gratitude — ‘ well,  sir,  one 
lesson  of  yours  I never  forget,  that  every  good  gift  is  from 
Him  who  “taketh  up  the  simple  out  of  the  dust  and 
lifteth  the  poor  out  of  the  mire.”  ’ 

Years  have  flown  on,  children  are  still  playing  on  the 
curbstones  in  ‘the  Fields,’  sick  and  wounded  are  still 
coming  and  going  at  the  hospital,  and  the  skilful  doctors 
and  the  kind-hearted  Sisters  are  as  busy  as  ever,  but  the 
‘ terrible  misfortune  ’ has  never  happened,  for  in  process  of 
time  our  Patty  has  been  appointed  the  Matron  of  her  old 
school,  and  there  she  may  be  often  heard,  sitting  on  a 
summer’s  evening  under  the  trees  in  her  garden,  telling 
the  little  girls  her  simple  story,  and  how  her  accident  had 
been  blessed  to  her,  and  how  she  looked  back  with  joy 
and  gladness  to  the  day  when  they  carried  her  to  ‘ Pansher 
Alley.’ 


